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AUL TALBOT, a business executive 

of Boston, was impressed by a letter 
which a young man wrote on his 21st 
birthday—the day when he assumed full 
civic duties. The Boston executive was 
encouraged by the sound patriotism of 
the young man’s position. His state- 
ments refute much that is said about 
youth’s irresponsibility and its tendency 
to neglect principles of Americanism. 

The letter, which the young man 
wrote to his father, was published in 
the November 20, 1950, issue of “United 
Business Service,” and we are reprint- 
ing it with consent. Here is the letter 
with Mr. Talbot’s introductory and con- 
cluding comments: 

I had a mighty refreshing experience 
last week in reading a “21st birthday 
letter” written by a college junior to 
his father. It should lessen the worries 
of a lot of parents who are seriously 
concerned about the “viewpoints” of 
their sons and daughters. This young 
man says: 

“In this my twenty-first year I realize 
that my responsibilities are great for I 
now have a full-time job as a citizen of 
the United States of America... . 

“Somehow the principles which our 
forefathers wrote down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence have become lost 
in the shuffle of this modern materialis- 
tic world. In our rush to buy a new 
car, we have forgotten that men died 
to preserve freedom and the dignity of 
man under God, and we have failed to 
keep aloft that banner. 

“We have failed to give this old world 
what it needs most—hope. If we our- 
selves do not support and believe and 
practice at home the principles upon 
which our free nation rests, we had just 
as well tear up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution as an 
admission of failure. 

“These wrongs must be righted. We 
must reaffirm our faith in democracy 
and make it a living reality. If we don’t, 
we are doomed to 
destruction. Indus- 
trially, America is 
the greatest country 
on the surface of 
the earth. If we 
can complement this 
power with an equal 
amount of spiritual 
strength, we can de- 
stroy slavery in 
whatever form evil 
men may conceal it 
- . » and democracy will always live on 
in the hearts of men. 

“I hope with all my heart that in my 
own life I can further democracy and 
instill its very spirit into my own chil- 
dren as you have done with me.” 

No—our college boys aren't all “par- 
lor pinks” by any means, Mr. Talbot 
concludes. Let’s “pipe down” a bit on 
our cynicism and give these young 
folks a chance to make their ideals live. 

It is natural and understandable that 
this young man should be giving special 
attention to his duties as a citizen on his 
21st birthday, but one does not need to 
wait until he is 21 to engage in the work 
of citizenship. Every high school stu- 
dent has duties to perform. Each one 
can begin now to help keep this nation 
moving along the paths that lead to in- 
dustrial, political, and spiritual progress. 


Walter E. Myer 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


FREEDOM needs more than guns, according to this cartoonist, if it is to be preserved 
throughout the world 


Undeveloped Nations 


Point 4 Provides Help for Retarded Areas That Need Money 
and Technical Aid in Raising Living Standards 


E in the United States are be- 

coming more and more aware of 
a discouraging and dangerous situa- 
tion. We have seen great numbers of 
people in poverty-stricken areas—par- 
ticularly in the Orient—turning to- 
ward communism. 

A revolutionary war in vast China 
has put practically all that country 
under a regime which is aligned with 
Moscow. Indo-Chinese natives by the 
tens of thousands are fighting in sup- 
port of a Communist government. In 
Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
elsewhere, the Communists have been 
able to obtain sizable numbers of mili- 
tant supporters. Communists hope to 
build a large following in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

It is hard for us in the United States 
to understand such a turn of events. 
We know that communism destroys 
people’s freedom. We know that it 
has become practically impossible for 
a country to turn Communist and have 
any independence. Except for Yugo- 
slavia, Moscow dominates or strongly 
influences all the Communist lands. 
We know these facts, and yet we see 
many Asians and others taking up the 
Soviet doctrine. Why? 

One very important reason is the 
deep dissatisfaction that exists among 
the people of poverty-ridden countries. 


Those who live in the depths of misery 
generally feel that any change would 
be for the better. So when a Com- 
munist agitator comes along with a lot 
of false promises, they are likely to 
listen and be convinced. 

In its efforts to meet the Communist 
challenge, our nation is following more 
than one line of action. First, of 
course, we are building great military 
strength. The Korean war has proved 
the necessity of doing so. In addition, 
we are offering to help poverty-ridden 
peoples achieve better living condi- 
tions. 

According to President Truman and 
his top assistants, the U. S.-financed 
European Recovery Program has 
raised living standards in Europe and 
has kept back the menacing tides of 
communism. They believe that an eco- 
nomic aid program can also help to 
check communism in other sections of 
the world—in those parts of Asia, for 
instance, that are not Soviet-controlled 
at present. Such an enterprise is now 
being set up. It is generally called 
the Point 4 program, because Presi- 
dent Truman mentioned it in the 
fourth major portion of his 1949 in- 
auguration speech. 

Although this Point 4 endeavor and 
the European Recovery Program are 

(Concluded on page 2) 


War on Enemies 
Within Our Land 


Effects of the Anti-Communist 
Law Are Closely Watched 


by the American People 


_— of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation are engaged in a 
nationwide man-hunt. They are out 
to round up 86 people accused of being 
foreign Communists. Most of these 
people have lived in the United States 
for years, but have never become U. S. 
citizens. They are said to have been 
extremely active in spreading propa- 
ganda against the democratic form of 
government. 

Within the first few hours of their 
drive, the G-men arrested 15 of the 
people they were seeking. Later they 
made other arrests. Those seized will 
be sent back to their native lands, pro- 
vided the governments there will ac- 
cept them. 

If the countries from which these 
persons originally came will not take 
them back, then the accused individuals 
will be detained for six months. After 
that they will be released, but they 
will be kept under constant watch so 
that they cannot undermine our gov- 
ernmént. 

The round-up of Communist aliens 
was authorized by a bill passed by 
Congress just before it recessed in 
September. Known as the Internal 
Security Act, the law is intended to 
expose Communists within the United 
States, and to protect the nation from 
Communists and others who would 
undermine our democratic way of 
government. 

(The Internal Security Act is some- 
times referred to as the McCarran Act. 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
played a prominent part in drawing 
up the legislation). 

Since the Internal Security Act went 
into effect about two months ago, a 
number of steps have been taken to 
carry out its provisions. Let us ex- 
amine some of the main parts of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 


HARRIS & EWING 
SETH RICHARDSON. President Truman 
has appointed him to head the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. He and other 
members of the board are at work but 
must still be confirmed by the Senate. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW in Indian agriculture—the oxen and plow, and the tractor and plow. 


similar in some respects, they are de- 
signed to meet different kinds of needs. 
The ERP countries, in general, have 
had long experience with industry and 
modern machines. They have a great 
many doctors, scientists, engineers, 
and factory managers. War-torn Eu- 
rope’s big need has been for new 
machinery, equipment, and raw ma- 
terials. These we have sent in large 
quantities—billions of dollars’ worth. 

But the countries that we are help- 
ing under Point 4 are the ones that 
have always been woefully short of 
factories, railroad systems, and the 
like. Their farming methods are 
primitive. Many of their inhabitants 
cannot read or write. It would do little 
good at present to send these countries 
great quantities of expensive ma- 
chinery, because few of their people 
would know how to use it. 

Such lands are said to be “under- 
developed.” They take up vast por- 
tions of Latin America, Africa, and 
the Orient. They are, in general, not 
ready for big, spectacular industrial 
projects. They first need to combat 
disease, organize schools, learn better 
farming methods, and set up shops 
where simple tools and household 
items can be made or repaired. 

The governments in some underde- 
veloped areas have asked experts from 
more fortunate countries, like the 
United States, to assist and guide them 
along these lines. That is the kind of 
help we are undertaking to give under 
Point 4. 


Disease Exacts Toll 


Take the health field, for example. 
Two thirds of the world’s people are 
in countries where disease exacts such 
a heavy toll that a person has little 
chance of reaching old age. The aver- 
age life span in India is 27 years as 
compared to about 65 in the United 
States. 

Introduction of simple sanitation 
measures can wipe out a great deal of 
the disease which now plagues under- 
developed countries. In parts of Iran, 
water for household use is often ob- 
tained from irrigation ditches. When 
taken from these open ditches, it is 
polluted and dangerous. 

A private welfare agency has been 
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done with primitive rather than modern equipment. 


A Plan for Helping Underdeveloped Countries 


(Concluded from page 1) 


teaching the natives to filter the water 
before putting it into village cisterns 
for storage. An inexpensive filter 
saves countless lives, and the Iranians 
themselves can build it. Foreign tech- 
nicians have needed only to lead the 
way. 

Food production is another field in 
which improvements are desperately 
needed. In countries that account for 
two thirds of the world’s population, 
the amount of food that the average 
person gets is not far above the bare 
minimum needed to keep him alive. 
Actual starvation is a threat that 
hangs over vast numbers of people in 
such areas, and malnutrition is wide- 
spread. 


Technicians at Work 


Technicians from the United States 
and other advanced countries can help 
the underdeveloped lands to overcome 
their food problems. The _ typical 
farmer in India raises only half as 
much rice per acre as does the U. S. 
rice producer. Farming methods and 
quality of seed make the difference. 

Of course, nobody expects immedi- 
ately to transform India’s primitive 
farms into modern, mechanized ones. 
At comparatively little cost, however, 
farm experts can help the Indians to 
obtain better seed; they can show the 
natives how to construct good storage 
bins, so that the grain which is pro- 
duced will not be wasted; and they can 
teach ways of caring for livestock. 

If, with such aid, the farmers in 
underdeveloped regions are able to 
make better incomes, then they can 
buy a few manufactured items—such 
as commercial fertilizers, simple tools, 
household utensils, and shoes. Thus, 
the demand for industries will grow. 
Factories can be set up, and they in 
turn will provide a means of livelihood 
for numerous workers. 

In the establishment of factories and 
workshops, underdeveloped countries 
will need two kinds of help from na- 
tions like the United States. First, 
they will need engineers and other ex- 
perts who can assist in the training 
of native workers and technicians. 
Second, they will need money—in- 
vested in the purchase of machinery, 
equipment and raw materials. 


Under President Truman’s Point 4 
idea, some of the money for this de- 
velopment program would come from 
the United States government but 
most of it would be supplied by pri- 
vate investors—people who are willing 
to risk funds on business ventures in 
Asia, Africa, or Latin America just as 
they do on enterprises here at home. 
A number of U. S. companies already 
have money at work overseas—that is, 
they have built factories in foreign 
lands. 

There are some big obstacles that 
hinder foreign investment. For ex- 
ample, unsettled political conditions in 
the country where a business is set up 
may hurt or destroy the enterprise. 
On the other hand, the foreigners often 
fear that the U. S. investors will take 
unfair advantage of them and domi- 
nate their countries. 

President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to let the Export-Import Bank, 
a U.S. government agency, insure pri- 
vate firms against the special risks in- 
volved in running enterprises in coun- 
tries that are to be helped under Point 
4. To obtain insurance from this 
bank, a company would have to show 
that its investment contributes to the 
economic growth and general well- 
being of an underdeveloped region. 

Congress has not yet granted this 
request. It has, though, authorized 
a sizable program of technical aid and 
advise for underdeveloped countries, 
and it has furnished $34,500,000 to be 
spent on the Point 4 program during 
the year ending next June. 

Part of this money will be used for 
pushing ahead on health and agricul- 
tural “show-how” projects that have 
been under way for some time. Vari- 
ous U. S. agencies have long been at 
work on such programs, particularly 
in Latin America. Part of the money 
will be used for setting up new projects 
in the Orient and elsewhere. A sum 
of 12 million dollars is being turned 
over to the United Nations, which is 
making valuable surveys on the specific 
needs of underdeveloped areas, and is 
carrying out a number of other aid 
programs. 

Iran and Ceylon are among the Asi- 
atic countries that are definitely sched- 
uled to get Point 4 assistance directly 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


In large areas of the world, including India, most of the farming is 


from the United States. Both have 
already signed agreements with our 
government, under which we are to 
send experts who will demonstrate 
practical ways of raising better crops, 
fighting disease, operating schools, and 
so on. 

The Point 4 program is receiving 
varied criticism. Certain people say 
that it is a step in the right direction, 
but that we should spend a great deal 
more on the project than we are at 
present if it is to succeed. It is con- 
tended that we are merely scratching 
the surface of the tremendous needs 
of the world’s many underdeveloped 
nations. 

A more widely voiced criticism, how- 
ever, is that we are already pouring 
far too much money into foreign aid 
programs such as the European Re- 
covery Program and Point 4. Those 
who feel this way state their position 
as follows: 

“Our own country has serious needs 
in such fields as education, health, and 
housing. We ought to take care of 
these needs of our own citizens before 
we put a lot more money into aid proj- 
ects abroad. 


Burden Too Heavy 


“If our government continues to 
spend such vast sums each year, we 
shall be threatened with bankruptcy. 
The Americans are already being 
taxed to the breaking point, and still 
the government has to borrow large 
amounts of money to meet its ever- 
increasing expenses. 

“Furthermore, even if we could af- 
ford to continue large-scale assistance 
to foreigners, which we can’t, it would 
be a bad policy to do so. Already, 
there are signs that certain nations 
are losing their initiative and are com- 
ing to depend too heavily on us for 
their existence. It is time for most 
countries that we have been helping 
to stand on their own feet. 

“Only if we cut down greatly on our 
aid to Europe should we consider 
carrying out the Point 4 program. 
Even then, the amount we spend must 
be kept down to a minimum.” 

This whole issue will be threshed 
out in the 82nd Congress when it con- 
venes in January. 
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“Pipe Line Comes to Town,” by John 
Chabot Smith, This Week Magazine. 


Soon the valves will be opened along 
1,840 miles of pipe line, and natural 
gas will begin to flow into the heart 
of New York City. The day will mean 
another triumph for modern science. 
To the public in general it will mean 
new economy, security, and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

The pipe line, 30 inches in diameter, 
runs from the gas fields of Texas to 
New York. It snakes across the hills 
and valleys of 11 states, over or under 
scores of rivers, and under 355 major 
highways. From the gas wells the 
line will tap off more than 505 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a day. 

Not many years ago natural gas, 
which collects on top of underground 
oil deposits, was thoughtlessly wasted. 
It either burned off in the oil fields, 
or was allowed to escape in the air. 
Now it is coming into its own and is 
the fastest growing fuel in the coun- 
try. Distributed among eight eastern 
states, gas supplied by the new line 
will provide good insurance against 
the type of fuel shortage that occurred 
during World War II. 


* * * 


“Are Political Parties Losing Pres- 
tige?” editorial comment in St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


Is the political party counting for 
less and less in American politics? In 
last month’s elections an impressive 
number of voters in an impressive 
number of states voted independently 
of party lines. 

In California, for example, Gov- 
ernor Warren, the Republican nomi- 
nee, obviously won the votes of many 
Democrats. New York State voters 








split their ballots between Republican 
Dewey for Governor and Democratic- 
Liberal Lehman for Senator. Ohioans 
did the same in voting for Republi- 
can Senator Taft and Democratic Gov- 
ernor Lausche. Nevada and Connec- 
ticut returned Democrats to the Sen- 
ate but turned out Democratic Gov- 
ernors in favor of Republicans. 

Independent voting is good for the 
country when it stems from the de- 
termination of voters to support men 
on their merits rather than by labels. 
To the extent, though, that it stems 
from weaknesses in the parties them- 
selves-_from inability of the parties 
to say what they stand for and then 
stand up for it—it might not be so 
healthy. Party leaders should ponder 
what loss of confidence their great or- 
ganizations have brought upon them- 
selves, and what they themselves 
should be doing to improve the situ- 
ation. 


“CAPITOL CLOAKROOM,” the CBS radio and TV show, gives Americans through- 


out the country a chance to hear and see government leaders discuss questions of 


the day. 


Shown here (left to right) are Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman 


and CBS interviewers Lewis Shollenberger, Bill Shadel, and Griffing Bancroft. 


Radio and Television 





Some Good Programs 


VER a nation-wide radio network, 

two Chicago high school seniors 
recently engaged in a lively debate on 
a subject of interest to millions of 
American students: “Should high 
school sports be compulsory?” 

Taking the microphone first, in the 
debate over an American Broadcasting 
Company hook-up, Robert Zabrobsky, 
17, of Harrison Technical High School, 
argued the affirmative. He pointed 
out that in school young Americans 
prepare themselves for life in a highly 
“competitive world.” For this reason, 
he said, it is vital that they become 
mentally alert, as well as physically 
strong, and participation in sports 
promotes these qualities. 

Sports should be compulsory in high 
school because they develop “spirit, 
morale and sportsmanship” in the stu- 
dent, Robert concluded. 

Miss Trixie Lewi, 16-year-old stu- 
dent from Hyde Park High School, 
then took the air to argue the negative 
side of the question. She contended 
that although sports are an “impor- 
tant recreation medium” they exhaust 
the pupil physically and thus hinder 
his school work. 

Furthermore, she added, by com- 
pelling students to take part in ath- 
letics, schools work a particular hard- 
ship on students who have after-school 
jobs. Compulsory athletics should not 
be a part of a well-balanced educa- 
tional system, Trixie declared. 

The debate was part of a program 
which specializes in topics of special 
interest to younger listeners. It is 
heard Saturdays at 11 A.M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). Another feature of 
the broadcast is a quiz session, during 
which questions that students send in 
are answered. 


* * * 


Other outstanding radio and tele- 
vision programs, of interest to high 
school students, include the following. 
(All times given are Eastern Standard. 
For times in other parts of the coun- 
try consult local newspaper.) 

Reporters’ Round-Up—Several 
newspapermen question a person of 
national importance about his activi- 
ties, which usually have made recent 
newspaper headlines. The question- 
answer sessions generally are very 
lively, with the person being inter- 


viewed defending himself and his 
policies. 

The program, over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System network, is heard 
from 9:30 to 10 P.M., Thursdays. 

Capitol Cloakroom—Government 
leaders and other prominent Washing- 
ton personalities are interviewed on 
issues of the day by Columbia Broad- 
System commentators. The 
interviews, originating in Washington, 
D. C., are heard on the CBS network 
from 10:30 to 11 P.M., Tuesdays, and 
on television from 5 to 5:30 P.M., 
Sundays. 


casting 


American Forum of the Air—A 
forum of experts debates a controver- 
sial national or international question. 
The experts usually are well-known 
persons, of differing political views, 
so that both sides of the particular 
question are presented. The National 
Broadcasting Company program may 
be heard over the radio at 2:30 to 3 
P.M., Sundays, and may be both seen 
and heard over television at the same 
time. 

The Big Show—Comedy, music and 
dramatic skits are combined in this 
90-minute program, in which many 
from stage, screen, and radio 
perform. The mistress-of-ceremonies 
is Tallulah Bankhead. The program, 
which is one of the most elaborate to 
be put on the air in the past year, is 
heard from 6 to 7:30 P.M., Sundays, 
over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany facilities. 

Meet the Press—An excellent pro- 
gram for students with television sets 
is this well-known feature. As on 
“Reporters’ Round-Up,” newsmen quiz 
a prominent personality. It is heard 
and seen from 4 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays, 
over the NBC television facilities. 

Theatre Guild on the Air—This pro- 
gram of long standing is very popular 
with listeners who like dramatic pres- 
entations. It is heard on radio be- 
tween 8:30 and 9:30 P.M., Sundays. 
Since the feature is one of the best 
known Sunday programs, many listen- 
ers long have been familiar with it. 
Well-known stars of stage and screen 
perform in the Theatre Guild shows, 
which are based on literary classics 
as well as dramatic hits which have 
been written more recently. This pro- 
gram is carried over the facilities of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 


stars 


Newsmakers 





Lodge, Kefauver 


— Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
who has made 


strong speec hes in the United Nations 


headlines with 
has a well- 
known American political name. The 
first Henry grand- 
father, also was a senator from Massa- 
chusetts. He 
years, and was one of its most 
ful leaders. 

While the namesake followed in his 
grandfather's footsteps to the Senate, 


General Assembly recently, 
Cabot Lodge, h 


ongress 37 


served in ¢ 


force- 


he has not followed the older Lodge’s 
The first 
Lodge, who died in 1924, believed that 
this should stay aloof, to a 
great degree, from the affairs of for- 
eign nations, and he did much to pre- 
vent this country’s participation in 
the League of Nations. 

Cabot 
has 


Recovery 


foreign policies. Senator 


country 


Henry Lodge, Jr., on the 
other hand, strongly supported 
the European Plan, aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and similar meas- 
ures. As a delegate to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, he has made speeches, 
countering attacks on this country by 
tussian delegates. 

Lodge, who is 48, was born in Na- 
hant, Massachusetts. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard, he worked as a 
political writer on newspapers, and 
held office in Massachusetts, before 
being elected to the Senate in 1936. In 
1944 he resigned his Senate seat to 
serve as an Army officer in Europe in 
World War II. After the 
was re-elected to the Senate in 


peace, he 


1946. 
2 o * 


ENATOR Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee heads a committee which is 
conducting a nation-wide investigation 
of crime in American communities. 
His Senate group has already held 
hearings and publicized some of its 
findings in Miami, Chicago, New York, 
and other large cities. 

The Senator from Tennessee is well 
qualified for his job as “investigator.” 
In recent years he has led several 
former studies into problems of in- 
efficiency in government offices and un- 
lawful practices of certain large cor- 
porations. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in 1924, Kefauver 
attended Yale Law School. For sev- 


wee 

Senator Kefauver Senator Lodge 
eral years he practiced law in his home 
state, and was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1939. In the House, 
where he served for eight years, he 
became widely known for his untiring 
efforts to improve and modernize the 
machinery of the national government. 

Two years ago, Kefauver was elected 
to the Senate after a stormy campaign 
in which he helped break the power 
of Edward Crump, political leader of 
Tennessee for many years. 

Senator Kefauver is a close sup- 
porter of most of President Truman’s 
domestic and foreign programs. 
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The Story of the Week | 


Excess Profits Tax 


One of the most vigorously debated 
issues before the country today is 
whether or not corporations should 
pay an excess profits tax. It is a very 
complicated subject, and one which is 
hard for the ordinary citizen to under- 
stand. Certain facts, however, stand 
out. 

First of all, the government is in 
dire need of more money. It plans to 
spend between 50 and 60 billion dol- 
lars on defense preparations next year, 
in addition to its other expenses. 

With taxes as they are at present, 
the government cannot begin to collect 
enough to pay all its bills. Conse- 
quently, it must get more money from 
the American people. It plans to bor- 
row part of this money and to obtain 
the rest by increasing taxes. 

The Truman administration feels 
that the big corporations are in the 
best position to carry the giant’s share 
of any new tax burden. It has worked 
out a plan which it thinks would per- 
mit corporations to keep a reasonable 
share of their profits. It would then 
place a 75 per cent tax on what it con- 
sidered to be “excessive” profits. 

Administration spokesmen argue 
their case as follows: “The millions 
of Americans with low and medium 
incomes might be able to pay some 
additional taxes, but certainly not 
much more than they pay now. The 
big corporations of this country, on 
the other hand, are making more 
money than they ever have before. In 
this time of crisis, they must do all 
they can to help meet the enormous 
costs of the government.” 

Most labor leaders agree with the 
administration point of view, but they 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
THE NAVY is trying to get more enlist- 
ments in the WAVES 


go still further. They think the excess 
profits tax should be even higher than 
75 per cent. 

Business leaders, on the other hand, 
are vigorously opposing this measure. 
They state their position in this way: 

“If corporations are going to be 
taxed to this extent, their incentive to 
grow and employ large numbers of 
people will be destroyed. At the pres- 
ent time, 45 per cent of the earnings 
of large corporations goes to the gov- 
ernment in payment of taxes. It may 
be necessary to boost this tax some- 
what, but to place a 75 per cent excess 
profits tax on corporations would be 
extremely harmful to American indus- 
try. In the long run, such action 


WIDE WORLD 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN rises, the audience at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York stands at attention while the orchestra plays The Star-Spangled Banner. 


The Opera House’s numerous balconies make it an impressive auditorium. 


Satur- 


day afternoon performances at the Met are broadcast over the ABC radio network. 


would undoubtedly hurt the govern- 
ment itself, for many corporations 
would cut down on their operations, 
pay lower taxes themselves, and re- 
duce the incomes of many other tax- 
payers.” 

Business leaders and others who are 
opposed to the administration’s excess 
profits tax plan contend that the gov- 
ernment could save large sums of 
money if it would cut down the activi- 
ties of its civilian departments. Sup- 
porters of the administration argue 
that only comparatively small savings 
could be made in this way. 

The whole question of government 
spending and taxes is being heatedly 
debated by the nation’s lawmakers 
who are now holding a short meeting 
in Washington. Whatever decision is 
reached now, the controversy is certain 
to be carried over to the 82nd Con- 
gress which meets in January. 


Wave Recruiting 


The United States Navy is steadily 
growing and so is its women’s branch, 
the Waves. In fact, the quota of young 
women who may be accepted into the 
ranks of the Waves has been doubled. 

Until recently only 160 new Waves 
could be sworn in every six weeks. 
Now, that number of women is ac- 
cepted by the Navy every three weeks. 
There are already about 2,750 enlisted 
women and 356 women officers in the 
Navy, and this number is to be ex- 
panded considerably. 

To qualify as an enlisted Wave, a 
young woman must be between 20 and 
26 and have a high school education. 
Once accepted, the Wave enlistee is 
sent to Camp Paul Jones, at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station in Illi- 
nois, for 10 weeks’ basic training. 
After that she is given a duty assign- 
ment, according to her aptitude and 
civilian background. 

Candidates for commissions as 
Wave officers must be between 21 and 
25 and have a college degree. On ac- 
ceptance they are sent to Newport, 
Rhode Island, for five months’ train- 
ing, except in certain cases where the 
officer-to-be takes part of her training 
at Newport and part elsewhere. 


Waves serve at sea only on hospital 
ships but they perform a variety of 
duties at the Navy’s shore stations, 
including general administration, sup- 
ply, clerical, public relations, medical, 
and dental work. Young women inter- 
ested in further information about the 
Waves may apply to any of the numer- 
ous Navy recruiting stations through- 
out the country. 


Korean Developments 


The war situation in Korea appeared 
to have entered a critical phase early 
last week. For a number of days prior 
to that time, there had been only small- 
scale, cautious fighting. UN troops, 
facing an unknown number of Chinese 
reinforcements had been advancing 
carefully. The Communist troops re- 
treated and put up little opposition, 
puzzling our strategists. 

Finally, General MacArthur decided 
upon an all-out attack which, he hoped, 
would end the war quickly, perhaps 
before Christmas. In the first few 
days of our new offensive, however, 
the enemy showed powerful resistance. 
As we go to press, the UN troops are 
making a supreme effort to break down 
this resistance, and the enemy is try- 
ing desperately to hold his ground and 
carry out a counteroffensive. 

Meanwhile, there is world-wide in- 
terest in the diplomatic moves of dele- 
gates from the democracies and Com- 
munist countries at United Nations 


ANOTHER 





RECORD-BREAKING 


headquarters at Lake Success, New 
York. It is still hoped that peace can 
be negotiated soon. 


Suez at Stake? 


Britaia’s leaders are very much dis- 
turbed about recent demands from 
Egypt that English troops get out of 
the Suez Canal Zone and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Britain says she 
has no intention of pulling her troops 
out of these areas. Hence a new prob- 
lem has been raised in the Middle East 
for the British government and the 
North Atlantic Treaty powers as a 
unit. 

British troops have occupied Egyp- 
tian soil ever since 1882. In 1936 a 
treaty was signed giving Britain the 
right to keep her troops in the Suez 
area at least until 1956. Tradition- 
ally, the Suez Canal has been one of 
the vital points in the “life line of the 
British Empire,” and at this time of 
world crisis the Britisk government 
is particularly determined not to aban- 
don it. 

For this reason it came as a shock 
to Great Britain when Egypt’s King 
Farouk, in a message read to a wildly 
cheering Egyptian parliament, de- 
nounced the treaty. In effect, he was 
telling the British to quit Egyptian 
soil. Following the speech, thousands 
of anti-British students rioted in 
Cairo, causing much destruction and 
bloodshed. 

The British government is as op- 
posed to abandoning the Sudan as it is 
to abandoning the Suez area. The 
joint Egyptian-British rule of this 
African dependency dates back to a 
treaty signed in 1899. The British 
claim they have a duty to the Suda- 
nese, the majority of whose leaders 
appear to want freedom from both 
Egypt and Britain. 

It was with unusual speed that 
Great Britain rejected the Egyptian 
demands, and served notice that she 
intends to maintain her present in- 
fluence in the disputed African areas. 
Nevertheless, the issue is far from 
settled. The Egyptian question means 
another worry as the democracies or- 
ganize for their defense. 


Oldest Book 


Five hundred years ago Johann 
Gutenberg, a German inventor, began 
work on what is said to be the world’s 
first printed book, a Bible. It was the 
first complete book made with movable 
type and a printing press. To cele- 
brate this 500th anniversary, the his- 
toric Bible was recently placed on 
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MODEL OF A FLYING SAUCER. 
New York. 
ducing a real machine. 


special display in the New ~ork Pub- 
lic Library. It is permanently ex- 
hibited on the third floor of the li- 
brary, but to mark the anniversary 
it was moved for several days to a 
prominent place on the first floor. 

The Bible, which is printed in Latin 
on heavy rag paper, is bound in two 
volumes. These volumes are displayed 
alternately in the New York Library. 
In order to protect the delicate 500- 
year-old paper from the rays of the 
lamp which illuminates it, a library 
official each day turns one page of the 
volume that is being exhibited. At 
the end of three months the official 
removes that volume, puts it on a 
shelf, and brings the other volume out 
for its three-month turn under the 
light. 

There are 12 Gutenberg Bibles in 
the United States, more than in any 
other country. Johann Gutenberg 
began printing the original one at 
Mainz, Germany, in 1450 and finished 
it in 1455. James Lenox, one of the 
founders of the New York Library, 
bought the Bible at an auction in Lon- 
don in 1847. The Bible cost him 
$2,600, a huge price at that time. In 
1948, when the work was displayed at 
New York’s Golden Anniversary Ex- 
position, it was insured for $500,000 
and was taken in an armored car to 
the place where it was shown. There 
it was kept under 24-hour guard. 


UN Forces 


The United States and South Korea 
have supplied most of the troops to 
the United Nations forces in Korea, 
but fighting men from at least ten 
other nations are also helping in the 
struggle against the Communist 
forces. 

These ten are England, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Turkey, Thai- 
land, France, Sweden, the Philippines, 
and the Netherlands. So far, the num- 
ber of fighting men sent by these coun- 
tries is small in comparison to that of 
the American and South Korean fight- 
ers. Nevertheless, even small contin- 
gents are important, for psychological 
reasons, since they show that many 
countries are supporting the collective 
UN effort. 

Ground, sea, and air units represent 
the British Commonwealth in Korea. 
Infantry troops from England, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have been in 
the thick of the fighting. These coun- 


tries have also contributed warships. 
Australia and Canada have sent planes. 
Infantry troops from Turkey, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines are in Korea, 
and a Swedish hospital unit is serving 
the UN cause there. Warships from 
France and the Netherlands operate in 
Korean waters with other UN vessels. 
The U. S. Defense Department re- 
ports that a number of other nations 
have offered to send troops, but prac- 
tical considerations have prevented 
these offers from being accepted. 


Fewer Luxuries 


The government has served notice 
that the American people will have to 
get along with fewer luxuries as the 
nation rearms. Within a year the 
country will be feeling the effects of 
the rearmament program, the govern- 
ment warns, and there will probably 
be a scarcity of some civilian supplies 
as defense needs grow. 

This forecast was made by Manly 
Fleischmann, a high official of the Na- 
tional Production Authority recently. 
He said that widespread controls prob- 
ably will be placed on industry and 
predicted a cut-back in goods not 
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Nick Stasinos of Inglewood, California, built the model for a Believe-It-or-Not Museum in 
The saucer is considered practical from a technical standpoint, its maker says, but there are no plans for pro- 


essential to national defense. Basic 
metals, such as steel, copper, and 
aluminum, may be parceled out among 
essential Automobiles are 
among civilian products whose output 
will probably be curtailed. 

In another move to save raw mate- 
rials for defense purposes, the NPA 
has_ prohibited construction of 
recreational facilities such as theaters 
and skating rinks. 


users. 


new 


Aid to the Philippines 


Elpidio Quirino, Philippine Presi- 
dent, and William Foster, Marshall 
Plan chief, have signed an agreement 
which would provide economic aid to 
the Pacific island republic, where there 
is widespread poverty and political 
unrest. The agreement is in line with 
the recently published Bell report, 
which, together with the whole Philip- 
pine situation, was discussed in the 
November 27 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 

Daniel Bell, former Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, made a survey of the 
Philippines earlier this year, and rec- 
ommended, among other things, that 
this country grant 250 million dollars 
































Wife to husband: “All right, I ad- 
mit I like to spend money, but just 
name one other extravagance.” 

* * * 

“If you love work so 
don’t you find it?” 

“Alas, love is blind.” 


much, why 


* * * 


Speaker: “If the gentleman in the 
back row will please remove his hat, 
I'll point out a concrete example.” 


* * * 


The two fishermen had been on the 
bank for hours. 

“Had any luck yet, Joe?” inquired 
one. 

“Nope, 
trying.” 


don’t believe my worm’s 


* * * 


Tony: “Why does the singer shut 
his eyes when he sings?” 
Joe: “Can’t bear to see us suffer.” 


He: “What’s the difference between 
a dress and a creation?” 

She: “I couldn’t tell you the exact 
figure—but it’s a small fortune.” 

* * * 

Visitor: “What lovely furniture!” 

Little Girl: “Yes, I think the man 
we bought it from is sorry he sold it; 
anyhow he’s always calling us up.” 











SHAFER IN ATURDAY EVENING POST 
“These are not my own figures I’m quot- 
ing. They’re figures of someone who 
knows what he’s talking about.” 
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Bell report in the United States 
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American criticism is based on the 
ground that our country cannot afford 
such a large grant in addition to the 
money we have already given the is- 
landers. Many Filipinos object to the 
strings attached to the grant. These 
call for increased taxes on the wealthy 
inhabitants of the islands, for a mini- 
mum wage law, and for land reforms 
to enable more people to have their 
own farms. 


Articles to Come 


Unless unforeseen news develop- 
ments cause a change in plans, the 
major articles to appear in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER next week will 
discuss money banking in the 
United States the situation in 
Spain today. 


and 
and 


An airplane, instead of the usual 
horses, has been used to round up wild 
cattle on Chirikof Island off the coast 
of Alaska. The cattle, descendants of 
a herd left on the island about 50 years 
ago, provide a meat similar to venison 
in taste. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized with the following 
word or ph rase whose meaning is most 


word 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. An impecunious (im’pé-ki‘ni-is) 
person lacks (a) (b) 
money (c) time (d) 


intelligence 
patience. 

2. A philatelist (fi-lit’é-list) collects 
(a) stamps (b) bugs (c) rocks (d) 
coins. 


38. They were chosen at random 
(rin’dim). (a) at the last possible 
moment (b) improperly or unwisely 
(c) by chance, without definite rule 


(d) quickly. 


4. A sagacious (sah-gi’‘shiis) person 
is (a) angry (b) miserly (c) ill (d) 
shrewd. 


5. We regard those traditions with 
veneration (vén‘ur-i’shiin). (a) rev- 
erence (b) indifference (c) doubt (d) 
disgust. 

6. He was (nén’shuh- 
lunt). (a) confused (b) cool and in- 
different (c) surprised and excited 
(d) absent without explanation. 


nonchalant 


Escape. From the Latin words ez, 
meaning “out of,” and cappa, meaning 
“cape.” The idea is that if someone 
is suddenly seized by his cape or coat, 
he may be able to escape by slipping 
out of the cape and running. 
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Efforts to Combat Communists at Home 


(Concluded from page 1) 


new law and see how they are work- 
ing out. 

Communist Registration. Members 
of the Communist Party and the heads 
of groups which support and aid the 
Communists must register with the 
government. Registration forms are 
provided them by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The purpose of the registration is to 
get Communists out in the open. If 
everyone knows who the Communists 
are, then—so the reasoning goes— 
these people will be under such close 
watch that they can’t do the nation 
much harm. 

The deadline by which all Commu- 
nists were supposed to have registered 


group will defend itself. Then it will 
be up to the board to make a decision 
on the matter. 

Even if the board decrees that the 
group is subversive, the case may still 
drag on a long time. The accused 
group will have the right to appeal 
the decision clear up to the Supreme 
Court. Only after the appeals have 
been exhausted can the government 
invoke the penalties provided by the 
law. 

No one is really surprised that Com- 
munist groups have refused to regis- 
ter. It has always been a tactic of the 
Communists to take advantage of all 
the legal rights which our democratic 
form of government affords at the very 


ALIENS BEING QUESTIONED at Ellis Island after the Communist 


came several weeks ago. Not a single 
Communist had registered. The Com- 
munists claimed that they were “really 
not subversive,” that is, out to over- 
throw the government. Their inten- 
tion plainly is to force the government 
to prove that their organizations are 
subversive before penalizing them for 
not registering. 

Control Board. A special group 
called the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board is set up to determine 
whether various organizations are 
Communist or controlled by Commu- 
nists. Recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman, the five-person board is 
composed of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Named as chairman is Seth 
Richardson, a lawyer, who has previ- 
ously held other important government 
positions. 

If the government thinks that a 
certain group is Communist-controlled 
and yet has not registered, the Depart- 
ment of Justice will ask the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to declare the 
group subversive. The Board will then 
hold hearings to determine the truth. 
The Department of Justice will present 
evidence to back up its charge that the 
group is subversive. The accused 


time they are trying to undermine 
democracy. 

Employment Ban. Communists are 
not allowed to work in defense plants. 
The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to publish a list of the nation’s 
defense factories in which Communists 
cannot be hired. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
keep Communists out of vital indus- 
tries where they might do much harm, 
In some cases they might be able to 
slow down production of defense items 
by damaging valuable machinery. And, 
too, they might be able to get indus- 
trial secrets which they could turn 
over to our enemies abroad. 

President Truman has said that he 
would not be in any hurry to have a 
list of the nation’s defense factories 
published. He feels that such a list 
would fall into the hands of Commu- 
nists and give them valuable mili- 
tary information concerning the loca- 
tion and nature of our defense plants 
—information they have been trying 
for years to get. 

No for- 


Keeping Out Subversives. 
eigner can come to this country if he 
holds, or has held, membership in a 
Communist group or an organization 


supporting any other kind of a dicta- 
torship. Anyone already here who 
holds, or has held, such membership 
may be deported to his home coun- 
try. (This provision does not apply 
to ambassadors, consuls, and other dip- 
lomatic personnel. ) 

Enforcement of this provision has 
been the source of a good deal of con- 
fusion. When the Internal Security 
Act went into effect, several passenger 
liners were on their way to this coun- 
try. Upon their arrival, all aliens were 
given careful checks to see if they had 
ever held membership in organizations 
specified in the Internal Security Act. 

As a result, many people were de- 
tained who, it was generally felt, 


control law went into effect 


offered no threat to our government 
even though they would be excluded 
by rigid enforcement of the Security 
Act. Included were students who at 
an early age had been forced to join 
the Nazi youth organization, or similar 
organizations in prewar Italy, and 
former Communists who had broken 
with the party and were now refugees 
from their native lands. 

Eventually Attorney-General How- 
ard McGrath ruled that former mem- 
bership which involved joining these 
groups before the age of 16 or for rea- 
sons of utter necessity would not bar 
admission to this country. However, 
the State Department has decided to 
cancel. all permits of foreigners to 
come to the United States. Everyone 
must get a new permit—or visa. U.S. 
officials abroad are making careful 
checks to see if applicants should be 
excluded under the new law. 

Confining Our Enemies. In time of 
emergency the government has the 
right to confine people who, it is felt, 
might become spies or might sabotage 
our defense efforts. People who are 
detained may have their cases re- 
viewed by a special group known as 
the Detention Review Board. 


No patriotic American will question 
the intent of the Internal Security Act. 
Everyone agrees that it would be folly 
to oppose communism abroad without 
guarding against the threat at home. 
As appropriate today as it was 160 
years ago is the sentiment expressed 
in 1790 by John Curran, Irish states- 
man: “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 

Yet there is considerable difference 
of opinion over how the Communist 
threat at home can most effectively be 
met. Some think that the Internal 
Security Act fills the bill. Others 
think that the act has a number of 
bad features, and should be substan- 
tially changed. 

One of the critics of the law is Presi- 
dent Truman. At the time the bill was 
passed, Mr. Truman vetoed it, but both 
houses re-passed it by more than the 
two-thirds margin required to make 
it law. 

Among the objections made to the 
Internal Security Act by President 
Truman and other non-Communist 
critics are the following: 

“The Internal Security Act is a slap- 
dash law, drawn up carelessly in the 
last days before Congress recessed. In 
its present form, it has a number of 
requirements that could cause great 
harm—for example, the listing of all 
U. S. defense plants, or the exclusion 
from this country of former Commu- 
nists who no longer support Russia 
and might be able to give valuable 
information to our government. 

“The law is bad, too, because it im- 
poses on the United States some of the 
same policies for which we have criti- 
cized the Russians—for instance, the 
exclusion of foreigners. We are not 
going to strengthen democracy in the 
long run if we simply imitate commu- 
nism. 

“Of course, we must protect our- 
selves against Communists here at 
home, but to do so wisely and effec- 
tively will require substantial changes 
in the present law.” 

Supporters of the bill feel that it is 
satisfactory as it now stands. The 
views they put forth may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

“The purpose of the Internal Se- 
curity Act is to safeguard the nation 
against the threat of communism from 
within. The law should be judged in 
the light of that objective. When the 
Communist threat is as great as it is 
today, it is no time to indulge in hair- 
splitting over every individual clause 
of the Act. 

“Much of the confusion that took 
place after the law went into effect— 
for example, the detaining of some in- 
coming foreigners—could have been 
avoided if common sense had been used 
in enforcing the act. Nearly any law 
can be made to look bad if those who 
enforce it do not use discretion and 
good judgment. 

“To oppose communism, we must use 
strong methods—otherwise democracy 
will not survive. The Internal Security 
Act in substantially its present form 
can go far toward insuring the domes- 
tic safety of the nation.” 

It is expected that Congress will re- 
view the workings of the act between 
now and the end of the year, but it will 
probably not take any action one way 
or another until the new session begins 
in January. 
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A machine for inspecting canned 
food supplies—without removing the 
cans from the packing cases—has been 
developed by the U. S. Army. The 
boxes are placed on a conveyor belt 
which passes at high speed in front of 
a special X-ray machine. The device 
is able to detect spoiled food, to spot 
damaged containers, and to locate any 
pebbles or other unwanted particles in 
the food. 


* * * 


In Wilmington, Delaware, milk is 
being delivered these days in contain- 
ers which are smaller than pint bottles. 
Housewives simply add cold water to 
make a full quart of milk. 

The new product is called concen- 
trated milk. It is not evaporated, 
powdered, or frozen. It is fresh milk 
with most of the water taken out. 
After water is added to it again, it 
tastes exactly like regular milk, most 
of the customers state. 

Concentrated milk may be used as 
cream by adding less water. The dairy 
which developed the product states 
that concentrated milk keeps fresh 
longer than ordinary milk. 

* * * 


The nation’s first fluorescent street- 
lighting system was put in operation 
in Detroit recently. Instead of the 
conventional globes, the new “white 
way” uses giant, eight-foot-long, tubu- 
lar lights. The fixtures are aluminum 
tubes holding two pairs of fluorescent 
lamps. They are mounted on wooden 
poles 25 feet high. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
THE ARMY Quartermaster Corps is ex- 
perimenting with this portable X-ray de- 
vice, set in a trailer, for testing canned 
oods. The X-ray process quickly shows 
defects in cans or food. It may save the 
Army $30,000 a month in inspecting sup- 
plies for the troops. 


A submarine run by atomic power 
is now being designed by the General 
Electric Company. If built, it will 
cost 40 million dollars—four times as 
much as a snorkel submarine of the 
same size. 

Experts say that the atomic craft 
will be able to stay below the water 
for prolonged periods. It will not re- 
quire any breathing tubes above the 
surface when the craft is submerged, 
for atomic engines do not need air 
as do diesel engines. The atomic sub 
will have faster speeds than pres- 
ent underwater craft. In fact, all sur- 
face vessels would be within its range. 
Instead of waiting for the enemy craft 
to come within range, it could pursue 
its prey at top speed. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


YOUNG PUERTO RICANS playing baseball outside a new apartment project 


Under the American Flag 





Puerto Rico and Its People 


HEN the two assassins tried to 

kill President Truman a short 
time ago, it was quickly made clear by 
our authorities that these men re- 
flected the hatred of only a relatively 
few Puerto Ricans toward the United 
States and the President. Police im- 
mediately identified the men who at- 
tacked Mr. Truman as members of a 
small revolutionary band—the Puerto 
Rican Nationalist Party—which has 
not more than a thousand members. 
Most of the 2,200,000 Puerto Ricans 
support peaceful, democratic political 
parties. 

Puerto Rico came under the United 
States flag in 1898, during the Span- 
ish-American War. It lies in the Car- 
ibbean Sea and the Atlantic about 
1,400 miles southeast of New York 
City. In size, with an area of 3,435 
square miles, Puerto Rico is about 
three times as large as Rhode Island. 
A large portion of the island is moun- 
tainous. 

The climate is tropical. The aver- 
age temperature the year around is 
76 degrees. The lowest on record at 
San Juan, the capital, is 62 degrees, 
and the highest on record is 94 degrees. 
Rainfall is heavy, averaging 68 inches 
a year; in some areas rainfall is as 
much as 250 inches. 

The soil is rich, even on the moun- 
taintops, and agriculture is the most 
important occupation. Sugar cane is 
the biggest crop, and sugar refining is 
one of the more important industries. 
Puerto Rican coffee is considered to 
be of the highest quality. 

Tobacco, pineapple and other fruits, 
and vegetables of all kinds are grown 
on the island. Puerto Rican needle- 
work is well known for its high qual- 
ity; making it is a big industry, chiefly 
for women, who work in small shops 
and in their homes. Basket weaving 
and the making of clay pottery give 
employment to a good many people 
on the island. 

Puerto Rico is making a very strong 
effort to expand industry and to im- 
prove economic conditions generally. 
More than 50 new companies have gone 
into business in Puerto Rico in the 
past three years. The Puerto Rican 
government encourages new firms by 
offering special low tax rates. Under 
a five-year improvement program, 
large new housing, school, and hospital 
projects are under way. 


Although many improvements have 
been made, Puerto Rico is still a very 
poor land. The population density is 
about 640 persons to the square mile. 
There are just not enough jobs for all, 
and thousands have emigrated to New 
York City in recent years. Wages in 
Puerto Rico are low, averaging about 
44 cents an hour in industry, whereas 
the average factory wage in the U. S. 
in 1949 was $1.40 an hour. 

One-fifth or more of the people live 
in slums. Disease is always on the 
march. Nearly 50 per cent of Puerto 
Rican children do not go to school. 
Among all the people, half have been to 
school only four years or less. One 
out of every four Puerto Ricans cannot 
read and write. 

Puerto Ricans are U. S. citizens. 
They govern themselves much as do 
people in the 48 states. They elect 
their own governor and legislature, 
and a representative to Congress, 
known as a Resident Commissioner. 
He attends the sessions of Congress 
but has no vote. 

The Puerto Ricans would get voting 
rights in national affairs if their land 
became a state. A large number of 
Puerto Ricans want Puerto Rico to be 
admitted to the U. S. as a state. Others 
believe that the island should devote 
its energy first to improving the coun- 
try’s economy and leave the question 
of statehood for a later decision. 

The United States government has 
authorized the Puerto Ricans to draw 
up a constitution of their own. Next 
summer the islanders are to vote on 
whether or not they want such a con- 
stitution. It is likely that the state- 
hood issue will be debated thoroughly 
before the election is held. 
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Readers Say— | 











The 
again 
land of freedom 
go to the 
we want. gut in a Communist elec- 
tion, as THE AMERICAN OBSERVER has 
ballot, 


Com 


November elections showed 


once that we are living in a 
right to 


polls and vote the way 


pointed out, there is but one 


and one must vote for selected 


munists. People in Soviet-controlled 
lands are routed from their homes ( the 
latest example of this was in eastern 
the 


We are lucky to live in so great 


Germany), to vote Communist 

ticket. 

a country, where there is freedom. 
ROSE MARIE KAISER, 


Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER there was a letter protest- 
the appointment of George C. 
Marshall as secretary of defense. The 
objection was that this is normally a 


ing 


civilian office. 

This is a very weak and inadequate 
In the first place, these are 
normal times. We 
danger of a global war. 


reason. 
not are in grave 
We need a 
capable man like General Marshall to 
handle the position. 

George Marshall his 
country well as an outstanding soldier 
in two world wars. In peacetime he 


has served 











has served as Secretary of State, as 
mediator in China, and as president of 
the American Red Cross. He is ca- 
pable, courageous, and loyal to this 
country. Ropert A. SEDLER, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


It was a very wise move for the 
United States to grant aid to Yugo- 
slavia. If Russia ever gets her hands 
on Yugoslavia she will have conquered 
the biggest obstacle left in eastern 
Europe, and will also have Tito’s 
strong army. We should try to keep 
Yugoslavia as she now is, against the 
Soviet Union. 

Lucy WILSON, 
Mount Kisco, New. York 


* + * 


One of your readers expressed ad- 
miration for Pandit Nehru because of 
his friendly attitude toward both the 
United States and Russia, and said 
that more countries should follow this 
pattern. Although this plan seems to 
have worked for Nehru, I think that 
sooner or later he will have to take 
a definite stand. Either India must 
oppose communism or must favor it. 

As for countries trying to be 
friendly to Russia, the United States 
has tried hard to be friendly. Now, 
it is evident that Communist leaders 
want all they can get without regard 
to how they get it. 

Opa L. ARNOLD, 
Raton, New Mexico 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As a Nurse 


ATIENCE, a liking for people, good 

health, intelligence, and good judg- 
ment—these are the basic personal re- 
quirements for a career in nursing. 
A nurse must, of course, be thoroughly 
skilled in the techniques of the profes- 
sion, but technical training will be of 
little value unless a person can get 
along with all types of people and can 
cooperate readily with other hospital 
personnel. 

A high school diploma and gradua- 
tion from a nursing school are the 
basic educational requirements for the 
work. The high school course required 
by most nursing schools is similar to 
that required for entrance by the 
standard colleges. It includes the 
study of English, science, mathemat- 
ics, history, language, and civics. 

There are two types of nursing 
schools—those connected with hospi- 
tals and those associated with colleges 
or universities. The hospital schools 
usually admit students who have suc- 
cessfully completed the high school 
course of study outlined above. The 
collegiate nursing schools usually re- 
quire two years of college study in 
addition to the high school diploma. 

Two schools of nursing—those at 
Yale University in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and at Western Reserve in 
Cleveland, Ohio—require a college de- 
gree for admission, although Western 
Reserve also has a course for persons 
with two years of college. 

A graduate of a hospital nursing 
school receives a diploma, while a per- 
son who completes the course at a 


collegiate school earns the diploma and 
a bachelor’s degree. Where a college 
degree is required for admission, a 
graduate receives a master’s and a 
nurse’s diploma. After completing the 
work at any one of the three types of 
institutions, students must pass an 
examination given by the state before 
they can begin to practice as registered 
nurses. 

Graduate nurses may choose from 
among several different branches of 
the profession. They may become hos- 
pital nurses and do general floor work; 
or they may do private nursing and 
care for only one patient at a time. 
There are other opportunities in the 
field of public health, with industrial 
firms, and in nursing education. 

A nurse’s duties depend upon the 
branch of the field one enters. A hos- 
pital nurse, or one on private duty, 
carries out a doctor’s instructions in 
giving medicines and other treatments 
to a patient. This nurse bathes and 
feeds the patient, keeps charts that 
give the patient’s pulse and tempera- 
ture, and watches carefully for any 
change in the ill person’s condition 
that should be brought to the doctor’s 
attention immediately. 

An industrial nurse usually has an 
office in an industrial plant and cares 
for workers who are injured or become 
ill. This nurse may also discuss health 
problems with employees and refer 
them to a doctor when that is neces- 
sary. Public health nurses usually 
work for state, city, or county agen- 
cies. They often go from home. to 


home among needy people to give them 
suggestions as to nursing care. 

Salaries for nurses vary somewhat 
according to the branch of the profes- 
sion one chooses. Generally, a graduate 
nurse starts at $2,400 to $3,000 a year. 
Experienced nurses earn from $4,500 
to $7,500 a year. Administrative posi- 
tions pay as high as $10,000 a year, 
but such positions go only to a few of 
the top people in the field. 

An increasing number of men are 
entering this field. 30th men and 
women who are interested in nursing 
can secure information from the Com- 
mittee on Careers in Nursing, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 


The famous Leaning Tower of Pisa 
wil’ tilt nearly three more inches in 
the next 100 years. This will not be 
enough to make it tip over, though. 
Experts who have been studying the 
tower state that it has tilted about a 
foot during the past century. Ce- 
ment has been placed at its base to 
strengthen it. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Nobel Winners 


Swedish 
chemist who invented dynamite, 
built a great fortune during his life- 


LFRED Nobel, famous 


time. When he died in 1896, his will 
directed that a part of his fortune be 
used for awards to the persons who, 
each year, were judged to have done 
the most to advance physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature, and world peace. 

A trust fund was set up to carry out 
Nobel’s wishes, and the interest from 
the fund is used to pay the prizes. 
The amount of each prize varies from 
year to year. Normally, it is between 
$25,000 and $40,000. 

The Swedish Academy of Science 
selects the physics and chemistry prize 
winners. The Caroline Medical Insti- 
tute in Sweden makes the award for 
medical development, and the Swedish 
Academy for Literature decides on 
awards in literature. 

A committee of the Norwegian Par- 
liament names the peace award winner. 
This award, in the last half century 
of wars and aear wars, has attracted 
increasing attention from people 
throughout the world. There is the 
greatest of interest in those who win 
the Nobel Peace Prize. There is al- 
ways hope that the winner may be the 
one whose plan or work has started 
the world toward lasting peace. 

This month in Oslo, Norway, Ralph 
Bunche receives the peace prize for 
1950. The 46-year-old Negro, an offi- 
cial of the United Nations, won the 
prize for his work as a UN mediator 
in getting Jews and Arabs to end their 
fighting over the partition of Pales- 
tine. Bunche is the 11th American 


individual to win the prize; in addi- 
tion, one organization has been hon- 
ored. 

The Americans who have received 
this high honor in the past are the 
following: 

In 1906, President Theodore Roose- 
velt, for bringing about the peace con- 
ference at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, which ended the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

In 1912, Elihu Root, as Secretary of 
State, for his work in organizing the 
Central American Peace Conference 
to bring about harmony in Latin 
American countries. 

In 1919, President Woodrow Wilson, 
for his efforts to achieve peace during 
World War I and for his sponsorship 
of the League of Nations. 


WIDE WorRLD 


Alfred Nobel, whose will created the Nobel 
Prizes 


In 1925, Charles G. Dawes, a finan- 
cier who was vice-president of our na- 
tion from 1925 to 1929, for developing 
a plan to stabilize German industry 
and to ease Germany’s burden in pay- 
ing debts to the Allies for damage 
caused in World War I. 

In 1929, Frank B. Kellogg, as Secre- 
tary of State, for promoting the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact. This pact, signed by 
a number of nations, was a pledge to 
outlaw war. 

In 1931, Jane Addams and Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Miss Addams, for 
many years a director of Chicago’s 
Hull House to aid immigrants, was 
honored for her sponsorship of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Dr. Butler, late 
president of Columbia University, was 
chosen for his work with the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

In 1945, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, for his work on behalf of peace, 
and especially for his part in planning 
the United Nations. 

In 1946, Dr. Emily Balch of Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts, as honorary presi- 
dent of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; and 
Dr. John Mott of Orlando, Florida, for 
his work in the YMCA and on behalf 
of displaced persons during World 
War II. 

In 1947, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee (a Quaker organiza- 
tion) was honored for humanitarian 
work in behalf of unfortunate peoples 
in countries throughout the world. 
This was a group, not an individual, 
award. 





Study Guide 


Anti-Communist Law 











1. Describe briefly the purpose of the 
Internal Security Act. 

2. What individuals are required by 
the act to register with the federal gov- 
ernment? 

3. What work is the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board doing under the law? 


4. Why does the law require that a 
list of the nation’s defense factories be 
published? 


5. On what grounds are foreigners to 
be kept from entering the United States 


under the legislation? 
6. ae objections to the law that” 


are made by President Truman and 
others who feel as he does about it. 


7. What views are put forth by per- 
sons who support the bill as it now 
stands? 


Discussion 


1. What provision of the Internal Se- 
curity law do you think does most to 
protect the nation from Communists? 
Explain your answer. 


2. What provisions of the law, if any, 
do you think might be changed? 


Point 4 Plan 


1. How did the Point 4 program get 
its name? 


2. What are its main goals and how 
does it differ from the European Re- 
covery Program? 


3. Tell what is being done under the 
Point 4 program to help foreign countries 
improve health standards. 


4. What plans are under way in the 
fields of agriculture and industry? 


5. How can private investors help ac- 
complish the goals of the Point 4 pro- 
gram? 


6. Where have projects under the pro- 
gram already been undertaken? 


7. Give the arguments for and against 
having the United States government 
provide funds for new foreign aid pro- 
grams. 


Discussion 


1. How important do you think the 
Point 4 program could be in helping to 
combat communism? Explain. 


2. Do you or do you not think the fed- 
eral government should increase the ex- 
penditures it is making to help under- 
developed countries? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name five nations other than the 
United States that have sent military 
aid to Korea as part of the United Na- 
tions forces there. 


2. What action in Egypt has disturbed 
the British people? 


3. What agreement has been reached 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Republic? What remains to be done 
before this agreement will be effective? 


4. Why is Senator Kefauver in the 
news now? How has Senator Lodge 
made headlines recently? 


5. Discuss briefly the excess profits 
tax backed by the Truman administration 
and give arguments for and against the 
tax. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) money; 2. (a) stamps; 3. (c) by 
chance, without definite rule; 4. (d) 
shrewd; 5. (a) reverence; 6. (b) cool 
and indifferent. 





